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A SURPRISED BIRD 



I T WAS a beautiful spring day, and several of 
the Teenie Weenies took advantage of the pleas- 
ant weather to look over the rubbish heap a little 
distance from the shoehouse in which they lived. 
Big people very often throw away things that are 
mighty useful to Teenie Weenies, and the little 
folks always kept a very close watch on that par¬ 
ticular dump. 

On this fine spring morning the Teenie Weenies 
found many useful things, but the one thing they 
prized most was a tube of brown paint. It was a 
small tube of artist’s paint, and the General was 
much pleased when he saw it. 

“Just what we need!” he exclaimed. “The old 
shoehouse certainly ne^ds a coat of paint, espe¬ 
cially the roof,” and he ordered four of the strong- 
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est Teenie Weenie men to carry the tube of paint 
to the shoehouse under the rosebush. 

“Cook,” announced the General that evening 
after dinner as he settled down in his easy chair 
beside the tiny fireplace, “we’ll have an early break' 
fast in the morning, for I d like to start getting 
things ready to paint the house tomorrow, and we 
ought to be at work by six o’clock at the very 
latest.” 

“All right, sir,” answered the Cook. 

After a hearty meal the next morning the little 
people set about getting things ready to give the 
shoehouse a fresh coat of paint. 

First, brushes had to be made. The Old Soldier 
cut the brush handles from an old match, while the 
Clown and the Sailor fastened mouse hairs onto 
them with bands of tin and glue. Several other 
Teenie Weenies carried the tube of paint out into 
the front yard, where they laid it on a piece of 
paper to keep it clean. It was about all Gogo, the 
little colored Teenie Weenie, and the Turk could 
do to lift the tube and squeeze out the paint onto 
the paper. 

“I think that tube of paint weighed at least two 
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hundred Teenie Weenie pounds,” said the Turk. 
"It’s almost as—” but the little fellow never fin' 
ished the sentence, for at that moment a bird flew 
down in front of the astonished Teenie Weenies 
and grabbed up a beakful of the soft paint. 

The Sailor, who was painting the roof, was so 
startled at the bird’s appearance that he dropped 
his bucket of paint, and it fell upside down on top 
of the Dunce’s hat, spilling the paint all over the 
poor fellow’s clothes. 

The bird was as much surprised as the Teenie 
Weenies when he tasted the paint, and, hopping 
onto the grass, he frantically wiped his beak all 
over the lawn, shouting at the top of his voice: 
'I’m poisoned! I’m poisoned!” 

“It won’t hurt you,” shouted the Cook, running 
up to the bird and wiping off his bill with a rag. 
“But what in the name of common sense did you 
want to eat that paint for?” 

“Why, wh'y, I thought it was a worm,” gasped 
the bird, looking about foolishly at the laughing 
Teenie Weenies. 
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FRIED CAKES 



S AY, Jimminy Christmas, aren’t we ever goin’ 
to have any more doughnuts? V/e haven t had 
any for a week!” cried the Dunce one evening as 
the little folks sat down to dinner. 

“The Cook tells me that we are mighty short 
of fats—butter and oil and the like,” answered the 
General. “We’ll have to be mighty saving of fats 
until we can get in a fresh supply. Butter and olive 
oil are mighty scarce.” 

“I know where there is some machine oil,” cried 
the Dunce. 

“Great guns!” laughed the Cook. “You can’t 
cook with machine oil.” 

“Oh, Jimminy crickets!” shouted the Dunce, “I 
can do without butter on my bread, but it s gonna 
be pretty hard to do without doughnuts. 










































“Well, I’ll tell you it doesn’t hurt my feelings to 
give up doughnuts,” said the Cook. “It seemed to 
me that I was spending half my time baking them. 
Why, a thimbleful of fried cakes wouldn’t last a 
day if I didn’t keep my eye on them all the time. 

“There is one thing more,” continued the Gen¬ 
eral. “I want every one of you to keep a sharp 
watch for fats, for it is very sinful to waste good 
food and we must save everything we can.” 

The Teenie Weenies kept a very close watch 
around the big houses near by, but they found 
very little waste, for the big people were saving 
too. One morning the Cowboy reported that he 
had found a bag of peanuts under some bushes not 
far from the Teenie Weenie village. 

“They’re rather stale,” said the Cowboy. “I 
busted one open with a stone and tasted it, but 
maybe they can be used in some way. 

“I should say they can be used!” cried the Old 
Soldier. “Why, man alive, they make the finest 
cooking oil you ever tasted.” 

The General ordered the peanuts brought up, 
while the Old Soldier and the Cook made arrange¬ 
ments for turning the nuts into oil. 
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“Carry the nuts to the back yard,” said the Gen¬ 
eral, “for I won’t have the front yard all littered 
up with peanut shells.” 

The Teenie Weenies carried the peanuts under 
a bush, near the toolhouse, where the Old Soldier 
chopped the nut meats out with an ax. The Lady 
of Fashion and one of the other little ladies cleaned 
o£F the red husk. It took several days to turn the 
nuts into oil, but when the work was finished the 
little family had plenty of cooking oil for the winter. 

Several of the nuts were put away whole, for the 
Cook made a wonderful baked loaf out of finely 
chopped carrot and peanut, of which the Teenie 
Weenies were almost as fond as they were of 
doughnuts. 

The Cook soon fried a thimbleful of doughnuts 
in the peanut oil, and the Teenie Weenies all de¬ 
clared that they were the very best fried cakes they 
had ever tasted. 
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A LADY 
IN DISTRESS 




LL night long the rain poured down onto 


jl \ the roof of the Teenie Weenie house. It really 
came down by the bucketful, for one big raindrop 
would fill a Teenie Weenie bucket to the brim. The 
waterspouts on the Lovers’ bungalow and on the 
shoehouse carried such quantities of rain to the 
cistern that it was quite filled and, in fact, 
overflowed. 

The storm stopped early in the morning, and the 
Teenie Weenies hurried over to the Lovers’ house 
and to the Chinaman’s laundry to see if the down' 
pour had injured their neighbors’ homes. 

The bungalow had not been hurt but the laundry 
had not fared so well, for at least three thimblefuls 
of rain had poured down the spout of the teapot 
in which the Chinaman and Zip, the wild man, 
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The General tried to cheer up the mournful hen 








lived. The Teenie Weenies helped Chuck and Ziy 1 
mop up the water, and then all the little peopl? ^et 
out to see what damage had been done to the sun 
rounding country. 

They found flowers uprooted, gre$ pebbles 
washed out of their places, and huge lakes of water 
formed everywhere. 

“Land sakes!” shouted the Old Soldier, who had 
climbed up onto an old tomato can in order to get 
a better view of the country, “there’s a chicken coop 
over in the next yard, and it’s surrounded by water, 
and jinks if there isn’t a chicken in it!’’ 

At that moment the chicken caught sight of 
the Teenie Weenies and began to shout at the top 
of her voice: “Help! Help! Assistance! Assistance!’’ 

The Teenie Weenies ran up to the coop as fast 
as their short legs could carry them, where they 
found the old hen’s home badly flooded. 

“Isn’t this awful!” shouted the hen; “and me with 
the rheumatism and a settin’ of eggs.” 

“Don’t worry, madam,” said the General, lifting 
his hat and making a deep bow. “We will do every' 
thing in our power to help you.” 

The General ordered the Teenie Weenies to 
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:'ring up shovels and picks, and soon the little 
■workers made the dirt fairly fly out of the ground 
as they dug a deep ditch in order to drain the water 
from the old hen’s coop. 

The General had the pea-pod canoe brought up, 
and the Sailor paddled him over to the coop, where 
he tried to cheer up the mournful hen. 

"My gracious,” thought the General, as he looked 
up at the hen’s big face high above him, “I never 
in all my life saw such a sad expression.” But just 
a: that moment a great change came into the hen’s 
face. Her eyes grew very wide and, opening her 
vellow bill, she burst into a loud laugh. The General 
rumed just in time to see the Dunce slip off the 
pebble on which he had been standing and fall into 
ahe water with a big splash. As the water was not 
very deep, only up to the Dunce’s waist, he was 
able to get out without help. 

"Well, I don’t care if the Dunce did get wet,” 
muttered the General. “He made the old hen laugh.” 

It took a great deal of work to dig the ditch deep 
enough to drain the water away from the hen coop, 
but when the task was finished the water ran away 
very quickly, to the delight of the old hen. 
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“Crack the shell of my first egg, if I don’t give it 
to you for all your kindness,’’ cried the hen. “I have 
had such a nervous strain goin’ through this flood I 
won’t be able to lay an egg for a couple of days, but 
you can bet your last pinfeather I’ll give you the 
very first egg I can lay.” 

The old hen kept her word, for two days later 
she presented the Teenie Weenies with an egg. It 
wasn’t a very large or handsome one, but of course 
one could not expect the hen to lay a really fine 
egg after having gone through so much trouble. 
However, the Teenie Weenies were very well 
satisfied, and the little people had egg to eat for 
many days. 
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A LOST NECKLACE 


I N ONE of the big houses near the rosebush 
stood a big globe of goldfish, and the Teenie 
W ’eenies loved to climb up on the windowsill where 
the globe was to look at the pretty fish. The people 
t. ho owned the fish were away from home quite 
:fren. so it made it very convenient for the Teenie 
W 'eenies to visit the place. 

One afternoon the Lady of Fashion and the Doc- 
: :r climbed up to the windowsill, where they stood 
iimiring the fish for some time. 

“Let’s climb up on top of the globe where we can 
'jDok down into the water,” suggested the Lady 
:f Fashion. 

"All right,” answered the Doctor. “Do you think 
you can climb the globe?” 

“I think so,” answered the little lady. 
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It was quite a task to climb to the top of the 
globe, but the little couple were well repaid for 
their pains, for the view down into the water was 
very beautiful. 

“Aren’t the colors lovely!” cried the Lady of 
Fashion as she leaned over the edge of the globe 
to get a better view. “I can see orange, green, blue, 
silver, and—” just then there was a tiny splash, and 
a pretty necklace, which the little lady had been 
wearing, disappeared down into the depths of 
the bowl. 

The necklace was a very valuable one. It was 
made out of raspberry seeds and beautifully 
hand carved. 

“Oh, my beautiful necklace!” wailed the poor 
little lady. 

“If the water wasn’t so deep, I’d dive for it,” 
said the Doctor. 

“No, I wouldn’t have you do that,” cried the 
Lady of Fashion. “It would be too dangerous among 
those goldfish. They might eat you or something 
dreadful like that.” 

The two little people dropped mournfully from 
the fish globe and made their way back to the shoe- 
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- use, where the rest of the Teenie Weenies soon 
saw that something was wrong. 

"What is the matter?” asked the Sailor as he saw 
the tears gather in the little lady’s beautiful eyes. 

"Oh, dear me, I don’t want to bother you with 
—y troubles,” answered the Lady of Fashion. 

"She dropped her necklace into that fish bowl 
ever in the big house,” answered the Doctor. “We 
were looking down into the bowl when the neck' 
lace dropped off and sank into the water.” 

"Don’t let that bother you,” cried the Sailor. “I’ll 
_et that necklace or know the reason why.” 

"Oh, could you?” gasped the Lady of Fashion. 

"Why, of course,” cried the Sailor. “If some of 
the fellows will help me, I’ll take my diving suit 

er there and get that necklace in a jiffy.” 

Several of the Teenie Weenies offered to help, 
_ti in a few minutes they had brought out the 
ctvmg suit, air pump, and ropes and were well on 
their w r ay to the fish globe. 

After the little people arrived at the fish globe, 
t took some time to get things ready for the dive, 
• :r boards had to be found and placed on top of the 
globe to rest the air pump on. 
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When the boards had been found and placed on 
top of the bowl, the air pump was carried up, and 
the sailor crawled into the diving suit. When his 
helmet had been securely fastened, the little fellow 
slipped off the boards into the water and quickly 
sank to the bottom of the globe. The Sailor carried 
a big knife in his hand in case he should be attacked 
by the goldfish, but fortunately he was not forced 
to use it as the fish kept quite out of his way. 

After a long search the little diver finally found 
the necklace hanging to a piece of moss. He gave 
the signal, and the Teenie Weenies on top of the 
globe quickly pulled him out of the water. 

“Oh, you dear sweet boy!” cried the Lady of 
Fashion, as the helmet was lifted from the Sailor’s 
head. “I—I—I’m going to kiss you.’’ And right 
before all the Teenie Weenies she threw her arms 
about the blushing little chap and kissed him on 
the cheek. 
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A CAPTURED 
BALLOON 


H, CLICK! Come click!” shouted the China' 



vy man, running up to the toolhouse where 
several of the Teenie Weenie men were busy build' 
ing a stove out of two thimbles. “Blig apple glowing 
on rosebush. Muchie blig'blig as watermelons.” 

The other Teenie Weenie men dropped their 
tools and followed close on the Chinaman’s heels to 
a place near the laundry, where the Chinaman 
pointed excitedly toward the top of the rosebush. 
Near the top of the bush was a big red toy balloon. 
It was held to the bush by a string and it swayed 
gently in the air, looking much like a huge apple. 

“Why, it’s a child’s toy balloon,” cried the Sailor. 
“It must have gotten away from a child, and the 
string very likely caught in the bush.” 

“Let’s get it,” suggested the Dunce. 
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In a few minutes the little men secured a long 
"read, and the Turk, who was a climber, crawled 
up the bush and fastened the line to the balloon 
•firing. After a great deal of shouting and pulling 
the Teenie Weenies finally pulled the balloon to 
fine ground. 

"Jinks!” shouted the Dunce. “Wouldn’t it be fun 
to put a basket on it and go for a ride?” 

"Well, we could, if the balloon was filled with 
- vdrogen gas, or heated air,” answered the Doctor. 

Everybody was so anxious to ride in the balloon 
: was soon decided to undertake the task, and the 
side men set to work at once making the necessary 
arrangements. 

It took several hours to inflate the balloon, and 
when that had been done, the little men fixed a 
r^per box to the balloon for a carriage and brought 
up a windlass made out of a spool and some pieces 
:r* wood. A strong thread was fastened to the bot' 
torn of the paper box, passed through a pulley, 
which had been tied securely to a big stone, and 
then made fast to the windlass. 

Several of the strongest Teenie Weenies held the 
balloon while the General and the Old Soldier, who 
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were to take the first ride, climbed into the box. 
When all was ready the balloon was cast off, and it 
soon sailed high above the tree tops until it was 
only a mere speck in the sky. When the balloon had 
reached the end of the long thread, the Turk and 
Gogo slowly wound it back to the ground. In this 
way the little folks all had a ride in the balloon, and 
for several days they kept going up and down most 
of the time. 

Early one morning the Doctor and the Lady of 
Fashion decided to go up, and just as they stepped 
into the box a puff of wind struck the balloon. The 
thread suddenly snapped, and the balloon shot up 
into the air, dragging poor Gogo after it. The little 
colored fellow had been standing on one of the 
threads that hung from the balloon, and when it 
broke loose, his foot became tangled. 

The Teenie Weenies looked on in horror as the 
balloon sailed into the air and disappeared over the 
roof of a house. They ran around the house just 
in time to see the balloon pass over a tree top and 
come to a stop against some telephone wires. The 
threads hanging from the balloon became tangled 
about the wires, holding it fast to the dangerous 









































place, with Gogo dangling by his foot, high above 
the ground. 

Several of the Teenie Weenies climbed to the 
top branches of the tree which stood near and tried 
to throw a line over to the balloon, but the distance 
was too great. 

“Hold on, Gogo,” shouted the Turk from the top 
of the tree. “We’ll find some way to get you down.” 

“Don’t worry,” answered the frightened Teenie 
Weenie. “I’s gonna hang on heah as long as dat 
thread holds.” 

At that moment a bird flew up to the balloon. 
“Well,” he said, balancing himself on the wire and 
looking down at the three frightened Teenie 
Weenies, “you are in a pretty pickle, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, Mr. Bird, please help us out of this, and you 
can name your own price,” shouted the Doctor, 
holding out his arms to the bird. 

“All right,” said the bird, “I’ll take you all safely 
to the ground for three worms and twentydive sun' 
flower seeds.” 

“It’s a bargain,” shouted the Doctor. 

The bird quickly carried the Lady of Fashion to 
the ground and, returning, he caught Gogo in his 
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claws, pulled the thread loose with his bill, and 
carried the colored boy safely down. The Doctor 
was soon set upon the ground, and the Teenie 
\\ "eenies, gathering about, gave three cheers for 
the bird. 

"I think that you had better give Gogo three 
cheers,” cried the Lady of Fashion, “for he hung 
there by his foot and refused to be taken down until 
I had been saved.” 

“He did!” exclaimed the General and, taking off 
has hat, he led the Teenie Weenies in three rousing 
cheers for the little hero. 
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THE CIRCUS 



F OR several days the Turk, Tess, Paddy Pinn, 
the Clown, and the Chinaman held mysterious 
meetings in the old teapot which the Chinaman 
used for a laundry. The five Teenie Weenies 
looked very wise and only smiled and shook their 
heads when the rest of the little folks asked the 
meaning of the secret meetings. 

Jimminy fishhooks!” exclaimed the curious 
Dunce, “I’d like to know what the secret is.” 

The secret finally came Out, and the little settle' 
ment of Teenie Weenies was thrown into the great' 
est excitement when it was discovered that the five 
little people were going to give a circus. The five 
Teenie Weenies spent much of their time in secret 
practice, and the rest of the little people could 
hardly wait for the day of the show. 
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The Teenie Weenie children were awake long 
before daylight on the day of the show, and the 
little village fairly hummed with excitement. 

One of the army tents had been put up for a 
dressing-room, and the circus ring was made out 
of the top of a paper hat box, while benches had 
been placed around the ring for seats. The seats 
were filled long before the show started, and the 
Clown kept the little people roaring with laughter 
at his funny pranks. 

At the appointed time Paddy Pinn, who was 
ringmaster, entered the ring and announced the 
first event. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” cried Paddy when the 
applause had stopped, “I take great pleasure this 
afternoon in announcing our first feature, Miss Tess 
Bone, the world’s smallest and most wonderful 
mouseback rider.” 

There was a great cheering and clapping of hands 
as a mouse trotted into the ring, the smiling Tess 
seated on its back. The mouse galloped around and 
around the ring while Tess performed many won¬ 
derful feats, and when she leaped through a hoop 
covered with paper and landed safely on the 
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mouse’s back, there was a great storm of applause. 

The Chinaman came next and he performed so 
skillfully on a black silk thread that the Teenie 
Weenies called him back many times with their 
whistling and loud clapping of hands. 

The last thing on the program was a great tum¬ 
bling act by the Clown and the Turk. The little men 
did many wonderful things, and the tiny audience 
was often brought to its feet by the daring skill of 
the little tumblers. 

The Cook made a great heap of delicious rice 
cakes, which the Dunce peddled about the ring and 
sold to the Teenie Weenie audience, but it was 
afterward reported that the venture did not turn 
out to be a good business deal, for the Dunce ate 
more of the cakes than he sold. 

The circus was such a great success that it had 
to be given again next day, and a great many mice, 
squirrels, rabbits, and birds came from miles around 
to see it. 
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THE ROLLER COASTER 



I T WAS one of those lazy afternoons. The warm 
sunshine fell in little spots on the moss-covered 
ground beneath the rosebush. Grandpa sat nodding 
in his easy chair on the tiny front porch of the 
shoehouse, while scattered here and there lay a 
number of lazy Teenie Weenies either asleep or 
blinking stupidly at the great yellow roses over¬ 
head. 

That morning the Turk and Gogo had brought 
in a huge strawberry which the Cook had cut up 
and made into a wonderful shortcake, as wide 
across as a half dollar. It was delicious, and the little 
people had eaten until they could not hold another 
bite, so of course they were too lazy to move 
around and were quite contented to lie on the soft 
moss. 
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“Hey, you lazy loafers!” cried a voice, and the 
next instant the Dunce came running under the 
rosebush. 

“Who wants to have a ride on a roller skate?” 
he shouted. 

“I do,” cried the Lady of Fashion. 

“And I,” “And I,” “And I,”—“Take me, too,” 
yelled the rest of the little people. 

“All right; come on,” said the Dunce. “But you 
have all got to promise to help pull the skate up 
the hill again after we coast down.” 

“We’ll help,” they shouted as they tumbled after 
the Dunce. 

The Dunce led them to a little hill at the back 
of the garden, near Shoehurst, w T here they found 
the Cowboy tying a string to a roller skate. 

“The Cowboy and I found this roller skate, and 
we thought it would be fun to pull it up the bank, 
get on it, and coast down again,” exclaimed the 
Dunce. 

When the Cowboy had tied the string tightly to 
the skate, the rest caught hold of it and slowly 
pulled the heavy skate up to the top of the hill. 
A stone was placed in front of one of the wheels 
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The Teenie Weenies pulled the s\ate to the top of the hill 




















to hold the skate while the Teeme Weeafta ; 
up onto it. 

When everybody was com-'-—-- r mam 
Indian pried the stone away with * 
the hill rolled the skate, so fast :: - . n zz 
breath from the happy little £ • - t a 
with glee. 

“You get on and ride and IT r_-• - 

away,” said the kindhearted Dunce -- 
after they had coasted down a 

“No—go much too much fast " b z 
Indian. “Make me feel sick.” 

The Teenie Weenies enjoyed - - J 

afternoon with the skate, and it was _ _ -. _ i 
fore the little people returned : ^ crc 

“You’ll have to eat a cold surce- - oesc 
nounced the Cook when they a— ■ ; _ • ~ 

house. The Teenie Weenies were c _ - 3 - 

be much interested in food, and by f«r r oV 
the little folks were sleeping rearer n 
teenie weenie beds. 
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A TERRIBLE ACCIDENT 



ENERAL, oh, General,” shouted the Cow- 



boy, popping his head into the Teenie Weenie 
library, “there’s been an awful accident.” 

“Mercy me,” cried the General. Vv 7 hat is it? 

“Somebody’s thrown an apple core on the Lovers 
bungalow, and it’s smashed the roof all to pieces,” 
shouted the Cowboy. 

“Goodness gracious,” cried the General, reaching 
for his hat. “Was anybody hurt?” 

“No,” answered the Cowboy, “but the place is 
pretty badly wrecked.” 

“My stars, this is awful,” cried the General as he 
dashed madly from the room, followed by the rest 
of the excited Teenie Weenies. 

The poor little baby^shoe bungalow was pretty 
badly wrecked. The roof was smashed in, and every 
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‘We ran out and we saw the apple core fall off the roof 














windowpane in the house was broken. In front of 
the house lay the great apple core that had caused 
the damage. 

“I wonder where that apple core came from,” 
said the Cook. 

“I suppose some boy must have been eating the 
apple, and when he had finished he threw the core 
away, and—well, it just happened to fall on the 
Lovers’ bungalow,” answered the General, with a 
deep sigh. 

“Tell us just what happened,” said the Doctor, 
as he walked up to the crowd of Teenie Weenies 
standing about the apple core. 

“Well,” said Mr. Lover, “my wife and I were 
eating breakfast when it happened. Mrs. Lover had 
just put a nice fat grain of rice on my plate when all 
of a sudden there was an awful crash, and the 
plaster began to fall, and—well, we thought there 
was an earthquake. We ran out onto the porch, and 
then we saw the apple core fall off the roof. Next 
we went out into the yard, and there we saw the 
roof all smashed. Luckily the twins were outside.” 

“Did you have any insurance on the house?” 
asked the Doctor. 
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“It’s insured against fire." said M: 1 . - ret 

there’s no apple^core insurance cr. :i” 

Little Mrs. Lover was very much dcxirsBed er 
the accident. “I’ve just finished clear_r^ ice _ o_se. 
and now it’s all over dirty plaster." r 'e s : >.•_ 

“Never mind, dear, weT ad hr- - . ; : 

again after it’s mended,” said fibe Ladr at Fafam, 

and the other Teenie Weenie Lacies . _ Ye 

will.” 

Within an hour the Teenie Ween. tact - : 

up a pile of lumber and started - .. • — erd. 

the damaged bungalow, while the Ladr rase c 
with the help of the rest of the T ' Y. _r_ 2 

ladies, comforted poor Mrs. Lc ver. 

“Some of the boys will have : - : - - s 

apple core away,” said the Gecera. 
lie here.” 

The Rhyming Rabbit, wh: Lie . rce :* er :: 
view the damaged house, ex.- ' -- — - - 

I’ll gladly do that work for tob. 

For apples now are scarce and 
There’s nothing much rh- - , - - -ts 

Than juicy, spicy apple cere 
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“You’re welcome, my friend, and I think we owe 
you a vote of thanks for saving us the trouble of 
removing that heavy apple core,” shouted the 
General at the top of his voice, for the rabbit was 
a little deaf. 

The Rabbit, taking the apple core in his mouth, 
hopped away toward his home in the woods, after 
answering: 

Thanking you with all my heart. 

I’ll take the apple and depart. 

By the middle of the afternoon the little bungalow 
had been fully repaired, and the Teenie Weenie 
ladies set to work cleaning the place. Every tiny 
stick of furniture, every bit of bric-a-brac, and all 
the little dishes, down to the twins’ milk mugs, were 
washed not once but twice, for Mrs. Lover was a 
very particular housekeeper. 

“Well!” said Mrs. Lover, after the house had 
been put in order, “I’m not at all sorry this accident 
happened, for everything is so nice and clean.” 
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THE RHYMING ?^JM~ 


A LL day long Grandpa had ixc - sr . 

k- old fellow shuffled to the rrir l-rom * 
the shoehouse and squinted ir m~- r > 

few minutes. 

“What’s the matter, Grand: a:- ct" 

Lady of Fashion. 

“Well, my big toe has been adi J Li | i 

day, and that means a change in the . c. > rm.- 

saw it fail,” snapped the old dart ' 
snow by tomorrow mominY' 

Late that night the wind berar :: riov r 
an alarming way the Teenie Ween .5 
what frightened. The old roter ~ - . aw.. t*. 
wind howled through its branches 7"*e war tk rtr 
ing the snow began falling. and r <r«r;r.a ~v 
ground was well covered with. 
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The Teenie Weenies had not ventured out in 
the wind and snow, so they were most anxious to 
hear the news from the surrounding country, and 
when Tilly Titter, the English sparrow, flew down 
in front of the shoehouse, the little people flocked 
out onto the front porch to greet her. 

“Bad weather we’re ’aving,’’ chirped the bird. 
“Except for some trees that ’ave lost their branches 
by being blown off by the wind, everything is about 
as usual, except a bird ’ouse that was blown out of 
a tree, and the Rhyming Rabbit is sick.” 

“Is he very sick?” asked the General. 

“Well, ’e is crippled up with rheumatism and 
can’t get out,” answered the bird. “I was talkin’ to 
Jerry, the squirrel, and ’e says the old fellow can 
’ardly get about and ’e ’asn’t a thing in the ’ouse 
to eat.” 

“That’s terrible!” cried the General. “I think we 
ought to get some food and carry it over to the poor 
fellow somehow.” 

Although the Rhyming Rabbit was a surly old 
fellow and not very neighborly, the Teenie Weenies 
felt sorry for him, and it was finally decided to carry 
an apple over to his house. The little people had 
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seen the apple lying back of i ~a. 
bush and, although it was ?-~?i 
be eaten by the rabbit. 

After lunch the little folks c 
warm clothes and, taking a 7 
they set out to get the art. 
under the soft snow. 

After a great deal of later r*c 
apple onto the sled and pulcc t 
hole, where the General rap red 
The Teenie Weenies waited rr 
time, and presently they hearc t: 
funny cracked voice: 

Who, oh, who knoctr i.- 
When I am hungry. 3 

“Kind sir,” answered the (A 
the Teenie Weenies were ratre- 
old fellow, “we—we ha-, e : 
for you.” 


I have no coin with - 
So take your apple 
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“But, sir, we do not want pay. We—we have 
brought it as a present for you,” cried the General. 

You mean to say you wish no pay 
For all the work you’ve done today? 

said the rabbit, popping his head out of the door. 

“Why, no, sir; no, sir!” exclaimed the General, 
“we just heard that you were sick and couldn’t get 
out to get food, so we thought we’d bring this apple 
over to you.” 

Well, pickles, peaches, and apple core! 

I never heard of the likes before. 

And from my heart I thank you much— 

Won’t you all come into my rabbit hutch? 

The Teenie Weenies rolled the apple into the 
rabbit’s house and then visited with the queer old 
fellow for some time. They found the rabbit mighty 
good company, and when they left they all felt 
happy that they had been kind to the poor 
old fellow. 
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‘We have brought an apple for you , 














PUNISHMENT 



T HE Cook was the busiest Teenie Weenie under 
the rosebush, for he had to plan all the meals 
and see that they were properly cooked. Of course, 
he had a most helpful assistant in Gogo, but as 
there was a great deal more work than even these 
two industrious little chaps could do, every day six 
of the little people helped with the work. 

For instance, the Clown and the Sailor would 
wait on the table during breakfast and then wash 
up the dishes, while the Dunce and Paddy Pinn 
would do the same thing at lunch time, and so on 
until every single Teenie Weenie, except the Gen¬ 
eral, the Doctor, and the Policeman, had worked 
his or her turn. 

Sometimes, if a Teenie Weenie was naughty and 
needed some sort of punishment, the General would 
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order him to do double duty in the hitcher: This 
was just what happened to the Dunce and he 
Clown for having skipped school and c^ro-rrei 
the General’s orders about getting into su£ ir r*:w d 
“You boys will do triple duty in the kitchen 
today,” the General told them the monuni after 
they had been caught in the sugar bowl. "h :c r. c 
only disobeyed me when you climbed into that r ucir 
bowl, but you skipped school as well, and I think 
a day s work in the kitchen will give you a chance 
to do a little thinking.” 

B'b-but, General!” wailed the Dunce, “this is 
Saturday, and I had promised the Cowboy to help 
him tan a frogskin!” 

I m sorry, but you’ll have to disappoint the 
Cowboy today, for you have got to be punished for 
your disobedience,” and taking the two little feh 
lows by the arms he led them into the kitchen. 
“Here, Cook,” he said, “these two boys wall help 
you today, and I want you to see that they are 
kept busy.” 

Yes, sir, answered the Cook. “There’s plenty 
of work here to keep them out of mischief. I’ll see 
that they are kept busy.” 
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The Cook put the two Teenie Weenies to work 
at once. First, the breakfast dishes had to be washed, 
wiped, and put away. Next, the stove, which had 
been made out of a tobacco box, had to be polished, 
and then the table had to be set for lunch. The two 
little fellows then had to wait on the table, and 
when the meal was finished they again washed the 
dishes, wiped them, and set them away. 

“Now, boys,” said the Cook, “while I put on 
a couple of lima beans to soak for supper, you can 
scrub up the floor and, mind you, I don’t want you 
to skip the corners, and be sure to scrub the cellar 
stairs.’’ 

After the floor had been scrubbed, the wood box 
back of the stove had to be filled, the sink cleaned, 
the garbage can emptied, and the kitchen spoons 
and knives polished. 

The poor little chaps had only a few minutes to 
rest before they had to set the table again for sup' 
per, and after the meal had been served they once 
more washed and wiped the dishes. 

“Well, you fellows certainly put in a good day,’’ 
said the Cook when everything had been cleared 
up after supper. “The place hasn't been as clean 
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The naughty Dunce had to scrub the 



































as this for a long time, and I’m sort of glad you 
fellows got into trouble, for we’re nice and clean 
now.” 

“Well, you can just bet your last blackberry seed 
I’m through gettin’ into sugar bowls,” announced 
the Dunce as he leaned wearily against the kitchen 
table. “First, I get the stomach-ache and then get 
scolded and then I’ve got to spend the day workin’ 
in this ol’ kitchen.” 

“It’s jus’ as I has always said,” put in Gogo, hang¬ 
ing his tiny apron on the peg back of the kitchen 
door. “It’s powerful bad luck to climb into a sugar 
bowl.” 

“It certainly is,” agreed the Clown, and the two 
little fellows went straight up to bed, for they were 
so tired they could hardly keep their teenie weenie 
eyes open. 
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AFIRE 




'HE first floor of an old derby hat contained the 


JL schoolroom where all the Teenie Weenie chil¬ 
dren were taught each day by the Lady of Fashion 
and the Poet. Some of the older Teenie Weenies 
went to school, too, for “It’s never too late to 
learn,” said the General, and besides it helped fill 
up the long winter hours when it was too cold and 
the snow was too deep for the Teenie Weenies to 
be outdoors. 

As janitor and truant officer of the Teenie 
Weenie school, the Old Soldier vcas kept verv busv 
during the winter days, for the paths had to be 
cleared of snow, the schoolrooms kept dean, and 
great piles of wood had to be cut to keep the old 
hat warm. 

Getting firewood was one of the hardest lobs. for 
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it took as much as a whole clothespin or ten to 
fifteen matches to keep the greedy little stove filled 
on cold days. To make the work easier for the Old 
Soldier, the General decided to let one of the older 
pupils look after the stove during school hours. 
The Dunce, being the oldest student, was chosen 
to do this work. “Now,” said the Old Soldier as 
he told the Dunce how to take care of the fire, 
“don’t ever put more than two matches into the 
stove at once, for if you do it will make the fire 
too hot.” 

The Dunce looked after the fire for several days 
in good shape, but one cold day he thought that 
two matches would hardly be enough, so he stuffed 
several more into the stove. 

Soon the little pipe, where it ran through the hat 
to the chimney outside, grew red-hot and set fire 
to the roof. The children, being used to fire drill, 
quickly formed into line and marched out of the 
hat. The Old Soldier, who happened to be near, 
sweeping the paths, ran in and rang the school bell, 
which was used as a fire bell, too, as loud and as 
fast as he could. 

In the very shortest time the Teenie Weenie 
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The fire engine came racing up to the schoolhouse 





























automobile fire engine and hook and ladder came 
racing up to the schoolhouse. The tiny firemen 
quickly put out the fire by pouring about a teacup 
of water onto it from the big hose. 

“flow'd the fire start?” asked the General of the 
Old Soldier. 

“The Dunce is the cause of it,” answered the 
Old Soldier. “He had too big a fire in the stove.” 

The General asked the Policeman to bring the 
Dunce to him, as he wished to question him. 

“Now, sir,” said the General, sternly, when the 
Dunce stood before him, “tell us why you had such 
a big fire in the stove?” 

“Well, it was so awful cold TIT thought that I d 
better make a big fire, and IT only put five matches 
into the stove.” 

“Five matches!” shouted the Old Soldier. “Land 
sakes, no wonder it got red'hot.” 

The children were dismissed for the rest of the 
day while the hole in the roof was being fixed, and 
the Dunce was punished for his disobedience by 
having the care of the stove taken away from him 
and given to the Clown. 
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T HE weather had been bitter cold for several 
days, and most of the Teenie Weenies were 
mighty glad, for the pond near the big fence was 
frozen solid. All the little folks who had skates spent 
their spare time on the ice. Those who had no skates 
kept the Old Soldier busy night and day making 
them, for that little chap was wonderfully clever 
in such things. 

The Old Soldier made the skate runners out of 
pins, which he heated in his forge, then hammering 
them out on his tiny anvil. He fastened the rum 
ners to blocks of wood which were cut out in the 
shape of a shoe sole. In three days the Turk, who 
whittled out the soles for the Old Soldier, cut up 
four matches, and the Old Soldier hammered ten 
pins into skate runners. 
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When their work was done for the day, the 
little people would hurry to the pond where they 
would build a huge fire, and then they would skate 
until some were so tired they could scarcely walk 
home. 

“Say, Chuck,” whispered the Dunce into the 
Chinaman’s ear one afternoon as the two Teenie 
Weenies stood warming themselves before the bon¬ 
fire, “I’ve got an idea for a lot of fun, and if you’ll 
help me I’ll let you in on it.” 

“Allee same me likie flun,” answered the China¬ 
man. “Me belly muchie much like to help.” 

“Well, here’s the scheme,” said the Dunce, look¬ 
ing cautiously about. “I’ve got four grains of pop¬ 
corn in my pockets, and when there’s a crowd 
around the fire, we can drop them in the hot coals 
and then hide over there behind that bush and wait 
for the fun.” 

“Allee light,” agreed the Chinaman. And the 
two Teenie Weenies sat down on a log near the fire 
to await a good opportunity to toss the corn into 
the coals. 

Presently a number of the Teenie Weenies 
gathered about the fire, and when they were busy 
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A huge cloud of ashes and spares flew out of the fire 











talking, the two little chaps dropped the corn into 
the hot coals and quickly sneaked off behind a bush 
near by. 

In a few seconds the first grain popped with a 
great bang, followed immediately by two more loud 
reports. A huge cloud of ashes and sparks flew out 
of the fire, and with the loud reports of the popping 
corn the Teenie Weenies were scared half out of 
their wits. 

The Poet, who was sitting on a log, had his hat 
blown off and was tumbled back into the snow on 
his head. Fortunately, no one was hurt, but every' 
body gathered about the fire was badly scared. 

“I think the Dunce and the Chinaman know 
something about this,” cried the General, glancing 
at the two Teenie Weenies who were giggling be¬ 
hind the bush. “Mr. Policeman, bring them here 
and we’ll soon find out.” 

The Policeman quickly brought the Dunce and 
the Chinaman before the General, where they soon 
confessed that they had thrown the corn into 
the fire. 

“That was a most vicious thing to do,” said the 
General severely. “Don’t you know that if one of 
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those popping grains of corn had hit sccx ■ os 
on the head, we might have been badly hurt''’ 

“N-n'-nmo, S'S-sir, y-y-yes, s-s-sir,” answered . 
frightened Dunce. “We nm-never thought:: u _ _ 
hurt anyone. We j'j'just thought it would s-s four-; 
em. 

“Well, you fellows ought to have a little time :: 
think over the matter, so you can go to bed without 
your supper,” said the General. 

The Policeman took the two little fellow's by 
the arms and led them off to the shoehouse w r here 
the Dunce was put to bed, while the Chinaman was 
sent off to the old teapot where he lived. 

“Jinks!” exclaimed the Dunce as he crawled into 
his tiny bed. “Just my luck, when we were goin’ 
to have fried frog ham and baked stuffed raisin 
for supper! Oh, crickety!” and the tears came into 
the poor little fellow’s eyes. 
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FILLING 

A CHRISTMAS ORDER 



O H, DEAR,” sighed the Lady of Fashion, as 
she dropped into a chair before the Teenie 
Weenie fireplace. 

‘''What’s the matter?” asked the Old Soldier, 
looking up from his book. 

“Oh, I’ve just heard of the saddest thing,” said 
the Lady of Fashion. “It’s about that poor little girl 
who lives down the alley.” 

“Tell us about her,” cried the Clown, eager for 
a story. 

“The little girl wants a doll for Christmas, and I 
heard her mother tell her she could not have one, 
as there was hardly enough money to buy food 
with. Dear me, but I would like to give that little 
girl a doll for Christmas,” said the Lady of Fashion, 
wiping a tear away. 
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The Teenie Weenies all sat silent for some 
minutes, staring into the tiny fireplace, all wishing 
they could give the little girl a doll. 

Suddenly the Cook jumped to his feet and cried, 
“We can do it—we can do it! We can give her 
a doll.” 

“How, oh, how?” chorused the Teenie Weenies. 

“I was down in the cellar of a house over on the 
next street the other day,” said the Cook, “and I 
saw an old doll there. We could clean it and wash 
its dress and fix it all up so it would look just like a 
new one.” 

“Let’s do it,” cried the Teenie Weenies, and the 
Lady of Fashion, in her joy, threw her arms around 
the Cook’s neck and kissed him on the cheek. 

The next morning the Teenie Weenies hurried 
over to the house where the Cook had seen the doll. 

“There will have to be a lot of mending and danv 
ing done to get her into shape,” said the Lady of 
Fashion as she examined the doll’s clothes. 

“Me bling over soapee and brushie and make 
doll all clean,” shouted the little Chinaman eagerly. 

“Oh, gracious me,” cried the Lady of Fashion, 
“one of her poor legs is gone.” 
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“Me know where leg is,” grunted the Indian, 
pointing toward a dark corner. “Leg over there.” 

Three of the strongest Teenie Weenies went and 
brought the leg over, while others brought tools, 
and in a short time the little people were hard at 
work fixing up the doll. 

The Clown and the Dunce were ordered by the 
General to paint her. Hurrying home, the two 
artists put on their teenie weenie overalls and were 
soon back with fifty-six drops of red and yellow 
paint. 

“We’ve got to have a platform to stand on,” 
cried the Clown, and with the help of the Old 
Soldier the Teenie Weenies found some sticks and 
soon had a scaffold built for the painters. It took 
the Teenie Weenies over a week to get the doll 
ready, but it was all finished on the day before 
Christmas. 

Early Christmas eve the Teenie Weenies hurried 
over to the cellar where they had left the doll. It 
was a long way to the house of the poor little girl, 
and they had to start early in order to get the doll 
into her stocking before Christmas morning. 

It was quite a task to carry the doll up the cellar 
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stairs, and the little men lifted and pulled for nearly 
an hour before they finally got it outside. The doll 
then had to be tied securely to the sled, which the 
little folks had waiting, and it was almost another 
hour before they started the long trip to the little 
girl’s house. 

The men took turns pulling the sled, and some' 
times all the Teenie Weenies, both men and girls, 
had to help pull and push when the sled had to be 
hauled over a hill. 

It was quite late when the little people arrived 
at the girl’s house. 

Pulleys were soon put in place, and the doll was 
pulled up to a windowsill, where it was then 
dragged through a broken pane. 

When the doll had been lowered to the floor im 
side the house, it was then placed where the little 
girl would be sure to see it the first thing in the 
morning. 

The Sailor found a piece of cardboard, and with 
the tiny bottle of ink and the brush which he had 
brought with him he quickly printed a huge sign 
and leaned it against the doll’s feet where it could 
be easily seen. 
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It too\ the Teenie Weenies over a ivee\ to get the doll ready 
















It was just getting light on Christmas morning 
when the Teenie Weenies crawled out of the house 
and set off through the snow for home. They were 
mighty tired, but all of them were very happy, for 
they felt quite sure that the little girl would be much 
pleased when she found the doll. 

The little girl was most astonished when she saw 
the doll that morning, and her eyes opened very 
wide indeed when she saw the tiny card resting 
against the doll’s feet, which read: 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
FROM THE TEENIE WEENIES 
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RAND MCNALLY JUNIOR EDITIONS 
OF THE FAMOUS TEENIE WEENIE BOOKS 


Young children love the delightful little Teenie Weenies, 
who are a kindly, clever, jolly folk, always ready and anxious 
to do a kind deed. In their snug little home beneath a friendly 
rosebush the Teenie Weenies live a happy life, filled with 
pleasant everyday happenings and also with an occasional 
adventure. The Dunce, forever getting into trouble; Mr. and 
Mrs. Lover and the Twins; the General, always fearless and 
brave; the Lady of Fashion, the Cowboy, and the Chinaman 
—these and all the other Teenie Weenies are such fasci¬ 
nating characters that every young child will want to read 
more and more stories about them. The Rand McNally 
Series of Teenie Weenie books, written and illustrated by 
William Donahey, now includes the following titles: 


Adventures of the Teenie Weenies: Junior Edition 
Down the River with the Teenie Weenies: Junior Edition 
The Teenie Weenies under the Rosebush: Junior Edition 
The Teenie Weenies in the Wildwood: Junior Edition 
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